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der ne fi) 08 
Bad W it bak : hö 4 N S011 OR 
; prevailed ſome dime ago; chat 
——ů—— Thar 
rumour Has ſince fabfided; | Whether it Was 
ginally founded, ot what may actually be he 


afficm; that let a diſſulution be near or diſtant; 
i would, be prudent in che people to prepare; 
it would be wiſe in them to provide for che 
en: duns if immedinnns ir will gt furptia 


them; if remote, it will find them maturel7 


of r= 
Loc dre - as rharoimadtv ins; 01 : 


| Spina gat They. ought | 


they ought to Examine: if they be worthy ay + 


heir truſt, they onght to determine who art 
2 enemies of the people. 


2a 1 | . B *.\ 1 . * 
: ö y | , 


truth, we cannot know; but this we may ſafely 


1 
1 


do examine political queſtions; and if they had 
leiſure, cheſe queſtionis are ſo perverted by the 
Prejudice, ſo diſguiſed by the miſrepreſentation, 
_ and ſo deſormed by the fury of party, that it 


gate the principles of every meaſure, and ena- 
dle the people to form an adequate judgement 
; 8 8 4 TRE i - 21 og * 7 cat. 
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n 


ly acquainted with it as lies in his power: for 


n Woti be e intereſt” of every man pre. 

vious to a general election of repreſentatives, 
do be perfectly maſter of this ſubject, as it is 
_ certainly his duty to make himſelf as thorough- 


„ 


how can any one be qualified to chuſe the 


Oe guardians, til bnd friends of his coun 
try? It is not, however, caſy for the bulk of 
tte people to obtain this knowledge. The avo- 


cation of buſineſs denies them ſufficient leiſure 


would be difficult for them to diſcover. the 
truth. - He therefore would render his country 


2 real ſervice,” who at ſuch a: moment ſhould. 


review the conduct of the Parliament, inveſti- 


To review that . to e ee 


judgement, is the end ol che preſent treatiſe, 


To promiſe we ſhall attain it, would be pre- 


fumptudus ; but Whether e (ſucceed. or fail, 
? r wir 


"4 71 . 


A 
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The fitſt meafute which diſtinguiſhed the 
Parliament of 1784, was Alt: 208 0 3408; 
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The jw er of the caſe. were as fol- 
lows: the High Bailiff of Weſtminſter was 
commanded by the precept of the Sheriff of 
Middleſex to return two members to Parlia - 
ment againſt à certain day. When that dap 
came, inſtead of obeying his precept, he in- 
formed the Houſe of Commons] that his con- 
ſcience hindered him from making a return, that 

he doubted the validity: of many votes, and that 
lie had inſtituted a ſcrutiny in order to examine 
them. The Houſe of . 
; yo proceed with the N wg 

Nr Eoubbs 1x50 2 wal lb Nn 
e eaſy to oonceive how. the Houſe of 
Commons could take upon them to iſſue ſuch 

an order. The Houſe of Commons knew that 

the High Bailiff was obliged to make a return 

_ " againſt the day fixed by his precept. They _ - 
knew that this obligation was indiſpenſable. 
They knew that after the day appointed. for 
the return; the validity of all doubtful votes 
as to be tried, by. a, Committee, 
x * * They knew e. 3 
785 | B 2 „ 


bave little weight; and to ſuppoſe, that 
B branch of the legiſlature could ſulpend "at 


- Hp te Sk og at Jha ey i _ — | 
ſuppoſe chat 'the liberties of! Great Britain had 
no e NO n W will and pleaſure 8 R 
* 2 . AT ö 
eee a be pro- 
died ee Anden din pete, In dhe Giſh, 


place, precedents when oppoſed to en iph 


1 


; ; 7 operatien of che laws, and overturn what the 


whole three had eſtabliſhed, was a ſoleciſm in 
politics. But waving the abſurdity. of this ſup- 


poſition, no ſuch precedent. could be found, 


. 5 equally lame itr letter and in ſpirit, In the 


— HEGIKE n day. Hi 


£11195 nv 5500 IG & 

3 BER ans juſtify. 
1 . 1 here the cauſe appeared 
equally hopeleſs. It was ſtated, that in the 
dcurte of iz wehen 4 ſheriff has arreſted 
. goods for debt in virtue ef a/writi and has not 
deen able to fell them by the day on which 
his wvrit is retunable, the Court grants Win a 
1 new one. The fallacy of the analogy - was too 
Sroſs to decetvwe che meaneſt capacity- Lan ana- 


N 8 2117 7611 > 25 : pH Fourts | 
- ef s | & | 


CII: 5 
courts: of law, a new, writ ma not an 
old one prolonged, In the courts:of law, the 
ſame authority that gays the firſt writ, granted 
the ſecqnd, Was this the caſe in the: Weſts 


minſter ? No; it was the Court of Chancery 
it was the law of the land-vit was King, Lords, 


en e had! I; at in ere | 


Weſtminſter 5 the Houſe of Commons 
created a judge, and eſtabliſhed a caurt of their 
pwn authority? Can we heſitate to declare that 
in fo doing they broke the law of the land, and 


would ſuffice to determine us. Aſter exerting 
| . every ſpring of the prerogative to ſupport the 
ſerutiny, they were compelled. to abandon it, 


and the individual *. oppteſſed recovered da- 
r 


ww * dad ſuffered. 
Mr. ben. 


1 


” : - 


N % 


is 
, = 
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minſter ſcrutiny. Did the Houſe of Commons 
originate, the. writ _to-the High Bailiff of Weſt. 


and Commons; and the High Bailiff ſhould 5 
have petitioned King, Lords, and Commons, to 
eſtabliſh his cqurr of ſcrutiny, for ihe Com- 


* 


ih] 105 we 3 . 3 Sed G 


| openly invaded the conſtitution ? If we could, 
the conduct of Miniſters. (for. the High Bailif 
was only a tool in the hands of Miniſters) 
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- The infallible 4 uence of tlie princi "I 
| here eſtabliſhed by the Houſe of n bo, 
| that when the King calls a Parliament for the 
| diſpatch of public affairs, a conſiderable part of 
{ the nation may be unrepteſented, and matters 
of the greateſt moment may be determined 
without their concurrence. The returning of 
 ficers of many cities and boroughs may, like 
the High Bailiff of Weſtminſter, inſtitute 4 
ſcrutiny, defer a return, and ſuſpend rep teſen⸗ 
tation; fo pernicious is this 8 in its 
| - conſequences. Why chen was it eſtabliſhed? 
Why was the conſtitution invaded ? Mr. Fox 
was the enemy of Mr. Pitt, and he was to be 
perſecuted —The Weſtminſter ſcrutiny was the 
moſt convenient mode of perſecution, and i it was 
The Hberties of Great Britain Wer . 
cee! at = _ of | War _ 

The ds of - England will Wine wh; 
8 will allow the Houſe of Commons to 
ſaſpend the laws 2 they have already driven a 
monarch = from the throne for attempting to 
.exctviſe that power, and there ſeems to be no 
reaſon why one branch of the legiſlature ſhould 
poſſeſs it mare than another. The rules of 
e ö it is true, al = * 


* 0 mne Second. 


* 


r 
. 2 4 
ST emperors. 
7 F<. > 1 5 
8 


emperors is TY movies of the ln! | 
The monarchs of Afia, govern/.on imilaz.prind | 
| ciples. The conduct of the., Houſe, of Com- I 
|  mons in the Weſtminſter ſcrutiny, is;ſanftioned | 
by their example: ſanctioned however as it is 
by fo reſpectable 25 vchorities, ; it will ſeem ſtrange 

to Eng liſhmen, at any power in & the kingdom 
ſhould” be acknowledged Tu perior to the Bk, 
or ſhould Þ be able to e ſu hject of *thei 
K-50 protection; t the bate idea ikes us with hor- 
ror, and we "hould | ftrugg de to hinder it from 
being erected : amon 8 us. We thould mark che 
repreſentatives'who abetted the Miniſter in the 
Weſtminſter ſcrutiny ; ; we ſhould diſtinguiſh the 
friends who betrayed us; we ſhould” rethdm- 
ber with ſentiments of eternal gratitude the ge 
nerous benefactors who laboured 1⁰ ſtrenuduſſy 3 
w annihilate our N and to dad us of ous Þ 
repreſentation} i en een een eee 
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The iniquity of our Fremen in ee 
riſen to an enormous height: cheir cruelty, - 
their oppreſſion, and their rapacity, were be- 
dome intolerable, and called for . a_ ſyſtem of 
goyerument which ſhould relieve the natives of 
India. It was neceſſary for the legiſlature of 
England to * it was ne for che 


- 
' 5 | : 
wm 9 9 | | = 1 F 
\ ; , = 
' 
oa _ 
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been abuſed, and to it to new regula 
Hows, Upon this ground Mer: Fox introduced 


41 Ji 8 NE Wo d Bog. 2 N g ag meg 112 M413 * 


W.. res bil Tipended the bone of the 
Ge for the term. of four Fart and gave. 
chem. Sag g that. period, to ſeven Commit 
1 d by Parliament, 00, 5e exerciſed 
pany 3 it appointed nine 


92 
VS 


2 80 and allo named by 1 Parliament: _—_ — 


440 21 1 


ac Hic, 115 Piurodlt 2 oo K* as) 394 10 that 34 2 IP N. 


> it) overturned tbe chatter of the, Cam: 
| fans and conferred a degree of: patronage on thi 
Aller, which no man in this country ought 0 
poſſeſs: Theſe topics filled the country with 
clamiour, and the ſenaie with declamation: not- 
Pee. all this, the bill paſſed the Com- 
dadns triumphentty, and oy ſtopped in the 
et of Lords; becauſe" it "niet än influetice 


ie 'Overcorne 3 It was: 
Ant 


f 1 „ 
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1 is che "the power Which hack 
* 


kis India Bu. Bier 15 . oute . 2117 iu onGar 


18. ſubordinate to the Co Commail: mmiff 


= * Mr. Fox's. bill is ſufficicadly | 
knows, . A violent cry. was, raiſed, againſt it, 


tos Rered to be interpoſed, e e 33 


* — FEY "> #3. 4 N 


&& 108 wy oh d * : eme 0 bar! The = 


3 
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3 The world e that the ner ; 


bill would avcid the guilt of its predeceſſor; 
' that it would ſhun the evils which had been 
reprobated; that it would pteſerve a charter 
which had been declared ſo ſacred, and refuſe 
a patronage which had been pronounced ſo for- 
midable. Let us fee how ne e ht 
were anfwered. RON e S295 | 
Mr. Pitt's Bill eſtabliſhed. a ee. of Cams 
ROL, a SECRET COMMITTEE, and a Coun 
of F CRE 


' 
4 


Tbe Boanp of ConTaous. fuperintended the 'y 


| 1 of Revenue, of Treaty, of Peace 


and War; it poſſeſſed the power of recalling 


the ſervants of the Company, appointed by the 


Oourt of Directors; of reviſing diſpatches ſeut 


out by the Court of Directors; and if it inter- 


: 


fered in commerce, it was liable to an appeal by 


. e of Dan to che 0 * council. 


#4 


to: the. ſervants of the Company in India; and 
© | 2 N as 


= 3 . 


"The ; SECRET 1 was pe 1 5 
je Court, of Directors from their own body, iy 
ſtill continued a part of that body, and was 
ſubject to the Board of Controul. It received 
the orders of the Board, and tranſmitted them 
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1 1 (09.3) 

, ee ſecret Commit de was denn to 7 
the Board of Controul, Deen the ſervants of 
e Gene boundto obey the ſeoretCommmir 
ter. This Committee took an oath of fidelity 
eee —— e ſecre- 
5 eee eee an ee Fi 

1 l * 

„ The a of Diancrons e 

| Commerce of the rv. . an 
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wenne pore aened to enter m, 
and from the nature of its conſtitution, the 
whole patronage of the Company, attached to 

che Board*6f-Comroul. No other conſequence 

Sould be 3 and no other 1. . 2700 

re ee —S wind m6 ADS: 
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Abe Court E Directors OOTY a Fd. 
Wan Gveror of Hort St. 'Gearge: The Board 
bf Controul objecded to the appointment. | The 
Court of Diiectors inſiſtecdl. The Board of Con- 
troul yielded, but aſſured the gentleman, that 
he ld be recalled, themoment he arrived in 
Jada. He accordingly refuſed to fail, and the 
Directors then appointed the Pere Fr recom- | 
Wendel by the 1 e e 


nee te Ca 


Mg . 133 . 
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The Prefident of Fort St. George Allowed a 


certain gratuity. to a ſervant & of the Company.» 
Tube Court of Directors condemned his Iiberaß- 


95 and in e er e his conduQts 
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The Board of Control altered thas difparchy 0 
and applauded what he had done. The Court, 
of Directors remonſtrated; they repreſented” 
that the ſituation of their affairs obliged them to 
| adhere to œconomy, and complained that the. 

E 


Board of, Controul aſſumed a power over their 
purſe, which was never intended to be given by, |} 
the Act. The Board rephed, that the gratuit : 
was to be paid out of the revenues of In- 


partment. The Directors were compelled to 
acquieſce, and 1. e eee of 
nee ö See N 
10 wle 8d 
"4 ;Theſoare a a be Fane e 
They prove inconteſtably, that the Charter of 
the Company was as little reſpected by Mr. Pitt, 
as by Mr. Fox's bill, and that an equal degree 
of patronage was conferred by it. But theſe, 
were no objections. It was abſolutely neceſſary 
to aſſume ne r could not be e 
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45 were not that Mr. Pitt's recalled a truſt which had 


5 | 1 12 5 | | 
. * annulling the Charter of the Company, 


T0 ſay then that the Charter of the Company 

- was annulled, or that patronage was conferred, 
was only to ſay that meaſures were taken to re- 
ſtrain the enormities of India. This was no ac- 
| cuſation againſt the Bill. It only proved the 
 hypoeriſy of its authors, in reprobating the 
means of accompliſhing acknowledged purpoſes, 
Which means were indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
effect them, and whieh means they themſelves, 
though e 4 were yy Ne . 


N * 


FP 4 .* 


N Abe Tm? e to Mr. Pitt's bil and 
Which conſtituted the difference between his 


and Mr. Fox's, were of another kind. They 


been abuſed, or that it did not prevent inevita- 
ble conſequences ; they were not that it gave 


: ; power, but that it gave too much power, that 


that power was ſecretly exerciſed, and that its 
. exceſſes were not liable to be puniſhed. But 
- the difference he ps pb 


| 125 . e eue n A 1 
Za ; 2 . 5 | 2 . 
Mr. ron 80 bill was an ebm. of four 
years. 
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and wherever power went, patronage followed. 
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Mr. For 8 bill did not e the ic pa 8. 


| from the commercial intereſts i, the YOON | 
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6: Mr./Pite «Hi Wied e political and com- 5 


mercial intereſts of the Company. But the po- 
ktical and commercial intereſts of the Company 
were inſeparably involved, for the ſurplus of 
their revenues formed the fund from which 
| they were to diſcharge their debts. © The event 
has demonſtrated it; wherever the Court of 


Directors has complained, that the Board of 
Controul meddled in commercial, the Board of. 


Controul has conſtantly proved, that they inter- 

fered in political ſubjects. Mr. Pitt's bill, chen, 
by dividing departments which could not be ſe- 
parated, 'Ercared rights which: br be con- 
e g FN Dl Ss | 
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with no new powers. They had not even all 
thoſe, which the Directors poſſeſſed formerly: 


No acts enabling his Majeſty to interfere in tus 
* oy Ln oe ea mg "The 


wt” apprarn Sy a — 5 delivered in the Houle of 


| Fommons. 
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MI. Fox's bil en l Yis Candies. 
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'Commilticoens has. no *; prerogatives. 
8 They could not contract alliances, they could 
not make peace and war. They were obliged 
to communicate all diſpatches, to his Majeſty, 
and to obey his inſtructions, nor could they 
employ the credit of the Company, without his 
Majeſty's conſent. They were removeable by 
_ addreſs from either Houſe of Parliament. They 
5 formed nota way eſtate i in the e Conſtirution, 


Mr. Pius vill * his Commith joners er | 
vagant powers ; power far exceeding thoſe poſ- 
_ feffed by the Directors formerly. The Board of 
Controul was inveſted, with the ſuperinten- | 
dance and controul over all the Britiſh territo- 
6 rial poſſeſions in the Eaſt Indies, and over 
& the affairs of the United Compan y of Mer- 
+ chants trading thereto.” All acts which gave 
his Majeſty any right to interfere in the govern- 
ment of India, were expreſſly repealed by the 
bill, 6 that the Board was not obliged to con- 
| ſult his Majeſty, nor abide by. his pleaſure in any 
| thing relative to that country. It poſſeſſed im- 
perial prerogatives. It could contract allances z 5 
it. could make peace and war. It was in reality 
A a founh eſtate in the > Conſliturion. x 
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"to the animadverſion of the public. It did not 


impriſon a citizen wantonly; it did ee | 


mona! een ein 
0 


Me. Pitt's bill aide by ihe: aof Rag 
to the governors and preſidents abroad the moſt 


deſpotic authorities. They might ſeine a Bii- 
tiſn ſubject at their pleaſure, throw him on 
ſhipboard, or detain him in a dungeon, till e 
convenient opportunity of ſending him o 
England offered; and when he arrived in 


England, a new tribunal was erected for his 
trial. In vain he implored for a jury. The 
Dill extended its wings equally over Asia and 


Europe; and wherever it met the Britiſni ſub- 
ject, it robbed him of his rights, and deprived | 


him ofa Pg Pk of the conſtitution. .'*/ 
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Blr Fox's bill Al acre a The 


eee his commiſſioners was open to the 
obſeryation of the world. The bill enacted that 
cheir opinions ſhould 5* be. given in no covert 


manner 4 they were IG declare their 


motives, 


* 


Mr. Fox's bill eſtabliſhed rao-defpotie-antha- 5 
e It placed the whole powers taken 
from the Company in the Government at home, 
in order that the exerciſe of them might be ſub- 
Jeck to the controul of the legiſlature, and open 
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"Xs 
Arise to gn their declarations, and to re- 
cotd them upon their journals. They were 
AP rendered-completely reſponſible, for the 

motives: of the meaſures were declared at the 


. 


W 3 
nt Fire bill eſtibliſhed | a Slice Sis 
en The ſecret Committee took an oath 
of ſecrecy to the Board of Controul, from which 
he Board alone oould abſolve thein.” Through 


W of the ſecret Committee, then, the 


| Boadof Contra) might exerciſe the enormous 
powers which they poſſeſſed without fear f 
dliſed very. The Board iſſued its orders to the 
Committee, the Committee to the ſervants of 
the Company in India, and the ſervants of the 
Oompany obeyed them, all in the profoundeſt 
Mence,-: The myſtery of the procedure reſem- 
bled more the tyranny of Venice, than the free- 
reer 3 A ber 007 
NI Bad's bill 8 redieſs apt kis | 

Commiſſioners, in, caſe they tranſgreſſed their 


\ authorities. They were obliged to lay a ſtate 
of the affairs of India before Parliament annu- 


ally, and if they were convicted of abuſe, Par- | 
Hament had eee ee to remove, 


5 9 13 ? #4 +4 
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Mr. Pitts bill provided no redreſs init he 
Board of Controul in caſe they abuſed their au- 


chorities. The Directors, it is true, poſſeſſed 
a right of af peal to his Majeſty in Councils 
but an appeal rum the Board of Controul o hb 


Board of Controul, acting in the capacity of 


Miniſters, was nugatory. The Board of Con- 


troul have already [interfered in commerce. n 
1786 the ſecret. Committee ordered a purchaſe 


of cotton to be; made, and the Board of Con- 
troul approved of their conduct. The Board 


of Controul moreover have been engaged in 


conſtant. contentiou with the Directors; the 

Directors maintaining that they tranſgreſſed, 

and the Board that they did not tranſgreſa their 

authorities. But have the wrongs: of the Dia- 

| rectors been redrefled? or rather, how is it poſs _ 
ſible that they ſhould obtain any emed? Is it 


to be ſuppoſed: that the Board of Controul ſit- 
ting at the council table, will condemmn their 


oven conduct? What retribution. can be ex- 


ö mate where: the comaniugrs the judges | 
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M. Fox's. Lil: Prengel to attaãin its object. 
Ir fixed the great power at home ; it ſuffered it 
not to roam into Aſia. Itaſtruck at the very | 


root of the evil. It deſtroyed. che cauſe * 
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M. Pitr's bill was not ae to attain its 
object. The ſource of the crimes committed 
in India was not that thoſe who went out were 
more wicked than thoſe who remained at home, 
but chat che ternptation to guilt was ſtronger; 
and while the temptation to * Was gs; 
power of our governors in er A plane: fo 

exceſſive, that they treated the orders ſent from 
| this country-with derifion and contempt. How 
e e eee ä 


= 


chaining it ag to England, where the * 
temptation to delinquency did not exiſt, and 
where the ſame hopes of impunity could not 
be entertamed. - Was this done by Mr. Pitt's 
bin No—it gave new authorities to the gover- 0 
nors; it ſwelled the ſource of the calamity; it 
fought the cauſe of e wee ede he 
eee 13 | 
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. bills; "45" 42 re- 
view of them, it appears that both created pa- 
tronage, and both annulled the charter of the 
Dompany: and therefore ſay forme men, both 
were equally bad No- both were equally good, 
— as far as that went. It was 
to leave power in the hands of the 

6 Es " 


Corn 


| mw_ 


* 


impoſſible to reſume it, without annulling their 


charter. Nor was it any objection againſt the 


dills, that che commiſſioners of both interfered 
in commerce ; that interference was inevitable 2 


che political and commercial intereſts. of th 
Company were. inſeparably interwoven. Was 
there, then, no difference between them ? Did 
not Mr. Pitt's confer imperial prerogatives? Did 


not Mr. Pitt's give power without reſponſibi- 
lity? Could not the Board/of Controul procure 
the appointment of à commander in chief in 


India? (and they have already done ab much) 


Could they not raiſe armies, apply revenues: 
Might not that officer loſe the whole territory 


. by his miſconduct, and yet they be irreſponff- 


ble, becauſe they did not appoint? Was not 


the power of our governors abroad, the ſouree 
of all their diſorders? and yet, are they not left 


"el 4 firnation to commit freſh, n 3 


D: Heng 7 


| «To 8 The two bills env Lee 5 
patronage, equally annulled the charter of the 
| Company. The difference was, that Mr. Fox's 


was manifeſt and avowed; Mr. Pitt's, myſte- 
rious and concealed—that N. Fox's was agree- 


10S They. cbchlibhed the appointment of Tor Cora 
* wallis and Siv Archibald Campbell. EN 
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1 our government; Me. 0 
Put's, hoſtile to the ſpirit! of the conſtitution 
that Mr. For's made his commiſſioners anſwer, 
for every thing that they did ; Mr. Pitt's, for 
nothing that they do that Mr. Fox's promiſed. 
tu end the calamities of India; Mr. Pitt's has 
left them where he W 7 NEU 


1 B od: nnd ih on. nech at 
„ Ls "The "COMMUTATION "ACT: 20 
= dt: ode 177 og 9m £18351 11 30g 
be profeſſed vhjeR of the Commutation Act 
ee e an end, 40 Smögpling- The Mini 
- \complained: that the evil was now riſen to 
ch. an alarming. height, as to threaten; the 
_ total deſtryQion. of the revenue ariſing from tea. 
He propoſed thexefore to take ſo much from 
the duties upon that article as would defeat the 
„e add Jay it upon windows, . The du- 
dies upon ges produced . oo, oog per annum; 
he reduced them to what he calculated would 
ive L. zoo, ooo, and propeſed to draw the re- 
1 06,008 ol dra tax upon 2 
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Thie firſt ff which SC __— 
45: is that af a bargain” between the ſtate 


and the. d dul, Af vou, Will, pay me for 
13 i you ſhall not pay me for. 5 Ape... 
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m the light of a a it was ft "The 
ſubject was not obliged to drink tea, but he was 


was changed for a compulſory. onę. A tax upon 


for a tax upon a heceſſary, which-all muſt have. 


Was this a fair commutation ?* The falt tax in 


France has often been quoted as tyrannical, be- 


cauſe the ſubje& is compelled to pay the duty, 
whether he conſume the commodity or not. 


when all thereſore pay for Lo Sag 2 8 
more ut. feißen e N 


of ; 
7 if» 


 Confidered then as a (tn hs Conn 
ration tax, was a fraud; conſidered as a duty, it 


militated againſt every principle of taxation. 


The firſt maxim in finance is, that every de. 


dual ſhould contribute to the expences of govern- 


ment according to his ability, and his ability de- 
pends upon his property. Property ought then 


to regulate taxation, and it is the only oriterion 
"A. which w can determine the mildneſs or ſe- 
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jc * In OF en 3275 it, many farmers 1 wi never 
_ taſted tea, were now hed to pay for their windows, 0 


22 
> a 


1 { 


obliged to have windows. An optional wing 


a luxury which none need have, was exchanged wy 


But mild, indeed, is the ſpirit of the French, 
compared with that of the Engliſh tax. Few 
can diſpenſe with ſalt, but many with tea; 
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: ur, is! equity 6 or ! of any tax. * 
The principle however was here reverſed. The 
tax was transferred from a luxury to a neceffary; 


1 
-. 


from the rich to the poor; from thoſe who 
could beſt, to thoſe who could leaſt contribure 
| pes pmol ide rum = * 
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ee a ie taxation is, never ex 
0 à duty from articks of general conſumption to 
be fixed property of the country, becauſe the du- 
before it can be equivalent; muſt be ruinous. 
The malt tax, for inſtance, produces as much as - 
un additional tax of nine ſhillings in the pound 
upon land, would do. The malt tax however 
is hardly felt, and an addition of nine ſhillings 
in che pound upon land, would operate as an 
intolerable burthen. But the window duty it- 
ſelf is the beſt illuſtration of the principle. 80 
| great has been the ſeverity of that tax, and fuch 8 
te efforts to evade it, that there is a deficiency 
fy more b one willlon e des een 
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10 | DoRot Smith 1 vun this 46Qrine in his Wealth 


| 2 I of Nations, and it is remarkable that he gives windaws as 
dn inſtance how a tax may be oppreſſive. A houſe,” 
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„„ fays he, of ten pound rent. in a country town, may 
„ R frequently have more windows than a houſe of five 
= IH Bhs TRE pounids rent in London.” 825 0 
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, Cos AQ: was the conſequences which 
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was expected, and yet the joint fund of tea and 
windows, or the whole revenue under the G | 


mutation Act, is C. 799,990 in artes. 
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Vor wens the e e which 8 10 
oned, the ſole evil which flowed from it. By 


the general uſe of tea, the conſumption of malt 


was materially injured, and the conſumption of 


malt is an object of the firſt importance to this 


kingdom. When we reflect upon the number 


of taxes which it pays, and the beneficial conſe- 
e which it produces among the people, 


muſt acknowledge it to be the principal 


ee our finance, and the proſperity of its 


Buy the moſt — 50 objection itt the 


enſued in India. Tea was | purchaſed with fil- 


ver, and the trade was ruinous, It employed 


no manufacturers in this country, which it 


would have done, had we purchaſed that arti- 


cle with our ,own/- commodities. Ruinous 
however as it was, when once begun, it was 
neceſſarily extended. To diſable the ſmuggler 

an n the legal . the prices 


were 
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Were origibally reduced, and to oontinue them 
| how, it was neceſſary to maintain ſuch a conſtant 
fupply of tea in the kingdom, as to prevent 
them from being advanced by ſpeculation 
f among the dealers. For this purpoſe, Miniſters, 
piopoſed, that the India Company ſhould em- 
ploy a great capital, and fit out a conſiderable 
number of ſhips//annually, in order to import 
the neceſſary quantity of tea. When the du- 
ties however were taken off here, the fine teas 
(for they oceaſioned all the miſchief) became 
as 3 in England, as the coarſe had been 
formerly: they were equally demanded, and 
equally to be purchaſed, but they coſt double 
or treble the price in China, double or treble 
the quantity of ſilver was neceſſary to buy them, 
and conſequently the balance of trade was turn- 
ed two or three times more againſt England. 
The plan was ſo ruinous that it could not be 
executed, and Miniſters themſelves abandoned 
the attempt. For the two laſt years, they have 
fent out an inferior number of ſhips. Impoſſi- 
ble, however, as the complete execution of the 
plan was, it could be purſued far enough to do 
| much miſchief; and en be ee _ thaw, 
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But! 15 Cnuggling the evil, to 3 which f | 
th exertions.. have thee. made, N * 
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lowed in India, They would have been de- 
manded leſs, and could have been ſupplied eas 
fily, as they coft little in China. The fine 
would have hardly been demanded at all. But 


the duties were thrown off all indiſcriminately, 
all are demanded, indiſcriminately, all muſt be. 
putchaſed indiſcruminately, and by reaſon of the 


fine which coſt, ſo much, the quantities of all 


will fail indiſcriminately. As the ſupply fails,” 


the prices will riſe; they have already tiſen far 
above the commuting ones, and ſmuggling has 


only been prevented hitherto; becauſe the Com- 


an paſſing of the act bought up all che 


pare tea imported into Europe, to anſwer the 


immediate demand. But this ſecurity will ſoon 
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if che * had 5 lowered on the coarſe \ 
teas only, the end would have been anſwered, * + 
becauſe it was in theſe kinds that the ſmuggler 

_ chiefly dealt. And if they had been lowered in 
a leſs degree, no bad conſequence could have fol- 
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à tee trade, and to put her upon à perfect equa · 
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The . | 
treacherous,” cruel, ruineus, and-/ inefficient, 
Treacherous, becauſe it made a fraudulent ex- 
change; cruel,” becauſe it oppreſſed the poor; 
ruinous, becauſe it drained the wealth of the 
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. mien PROPOSITIONS. S 


Ho 


aint the Sans: was, to 
extend Rill farther to Ireland, the advantages of 


ty with Great Britain, Ireland bad already 
eſtabliſhed her independence At the ſame 
time that ve had conferred upon her the bleſ- 
| fings of liberty, we had opened to her the com- 
merce of the world, We had only reſerved to 
| ourſelves, the excluſive privilege of ſupplying 
bur pwn thatkets with our ord canal 1 


3. | $4 


9 eee n Cees 
it is true, was alſo reſerved, but in this the inhabitants of 
„ eee ee the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain, over whom alle che Ea ood amet hold ex- 
Ae privileges. e 
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05 dern, Founded however as they were in juſtice, 
and entitled as we were to excluſive benefits, 


eri 
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Theſe volonies were e eee 
aun and purchaſed with our blood. We pro- 
tected them, and bound ourſelves to receive their 


commodities; they gave us their allegiance, and- -. 
their trade in return. The terms of the con- 


nection were founded in juſtice, and ſanctiſied 
by the uſage of every nation, ancient and mo- 


becauſe ſubjected to excluſive burthens, we had 
relinquiſhed ſuch excluſion, willing to commu- 
nicate our advantages with Ireland. We had 

admitted her to the trade of our colonies,” and 
had deſired her to carry her produee where ſhe 


— 


pleaſed ; we had encouraged her to rival us in 
foreign markets, and had intreated her to con- 


tend with us every where but in England. We 
had conferred all we cauld beſtow, and had only 
retained what we could not relinquiſh, without 
In ſuch a fituation of things, what title had 
Ireland to expect new conceſſions ? What rea- 
ſon could there be ſor extending our generoſity 


berker? Wbat pretence could be alledged fo 
- lavif hing grants which might involve pernici- 
ea, 1 e coun 
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That the propoſitions which were framed by 
| Miniſters in England, which were diſpatched 
to Treland, and which returned here as the deli- 
berations of her Parliament, did actually con- 
tain ſuch eonſequences, cannot now be diſpu- 
ted. The form in which we find them, after 
having deen altered by the legiſlature of Great 
Britain, demonſtrates it. Their errors appear 
— . prey Homme -kr toda refor- 
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it us 33 hl n. 3 
bene, . ü en ie 
ii fould have eee 
. and ſhould have been deprived forever of 
the power of renewing the Eaft India Company's 
© charter. Ireland was allowed to import all ar- 
ticles of foreign growth, produce, or, manufac- 
ture, under the fame duties as Great Britain, 
which duties were to be drawn back on exporta- 
tion to this country. Ireland might therefore 
rnehr goods into the part of Lon- 
dun, on the ſame terms as the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, have deſtrayed their monopoly, and ren- 
—— for us to renew their charter. 
An exception was therefore made in the third 
ber * 66 ol bes 8 gn, 8 pa | 
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arifng from ſpirituous liquors. * No precaution _ | 
whatever was taken to prohibit: the importa | 


on of foreign ſpirits into this kingdom, and 
all duties paid upon importation into eitha rr 
country were drawn back indiſeriminately upon 
exportation to the other, till the fame new pro- 
poſitions excepted thoſe © on arrack and foreign q 
„ brandy, and on rum, and on all ſorts of ftrony © 
waters, not imported from the Britiſh colo- | A 
N int e want on ra Ts 1 
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Dur navi ation laws * kite 1 . 
Aer to Ireland. To prevent it the fourth new 
propoſition reſolved, that all laws which have 
been made, or ſhall be made in Great Britain, 
t for ſecuring excluſive privileges to the ſhips. 
ͤand mariners of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
© the Britiſh colonies and plantations, and for 
* regulating and reſtraining the trade of the 
_ - Britiſh colonies and plantations,” ſuch 'Hws - | 
0 impoſing the fame reſtraints, and conferring Ro 
the ſame benefits on the ſubjects of both king- - 
1 doms, ſhould de in N in Wund by, — 
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dom, for the fame times r 
mange, an in Great Brin. AY 


| ate. eee have Wie 7, e 
jenfive contraband trade than has over exiſted i in 
this-cauntry. So ſays the fixth new propoſition. 
That in order ta prevent illicit practices, in- 
V jurious to the revenues and commerce of both 
kingdorms, it is expedient that all goods, whe- 
E ther the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
+ Great Britain or Ireland, or of any other 
into Great Britain from Ireland, or into Ire- 
„hand from Great Britain, ſhould be put, by 
.« laws to be paſſed in the Parliaments of the 
* õ kingdoms, under the ſame regulations 
with reſpect to bonds, cockets, and oth 
-+ jaftruments,. to which the like goods are 
Ano ſubject, e fram oct ft | 
2 e Britain ce? 4. 


M, fhould have endangered the ha of the colds 
2 market to the manufgaurers Great Bri-. 


18 tir. Ireland, might e bounties, and ; 
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"propoſition, which bound her to rn ad db laws, 
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„ 
ee us in the tee ee Wes if 
we. may; frat ao teſtimony of the eighth new 
propoſition: That it is eſſential for ng 
ie into effect the preſent ſettlement, that all 
* goods exported from Ireland to the Brie 
© colonies in the Weſt Indies, or in America, 
ot to the Britiſh ſeitlements on the cbaſt of 
Africa, ſhould from time to time be made 
, liable to ſuch duties and drawbacks; and put 
under ſuch fegulations as may be neceflary, 
< in order that gti men wy whe Et 
« with leſs incumbrance of duties or impoſi- 
| + © tions, than the like goods ſhall be burdened 

e 
- We flonld bave equally bexarded the loft of the 
bone market to. aur colonies." It is univerſully 
known, that the produce of foreign colonies is 
cheaper than that of the Britiſh. Not « inge 
_ proviſion, however, was ſtipulated for laying 
Permanent, Inſtead of aznua/ high duties on the . 
importation of foreign colonial produce” imo 
Ireland. If Ireland then had taken off her an- 
produce of foreign... colonies on ſuch terms as 
wauld have effectually ruined our Weſt-Itidia 
_  Mands. We appeal to the evidence of the fifth 
2 mn. 
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or until the manufacture coming fromm the other 
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7 PE that all goods uid bett: 
<. modities of the growth, produce, or manu-- 


s facture, of che Britiſh or foreign colonies in 
America and the Weſt Indies, and the Briziſh' - 

or foreign ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, 
e imported into Ireland, ſhould on importation 
e be ſubject to the ſame duties and regulations 
<* as the like goods ſhall be ſubject to on im- 
t portation into Great Britain ; or if prohibited 
<< to be imported into Great Britain, ſhall be 
r 
1 an 
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Deland would tows 8 adhd to Sim 4 
revenue from our conſumption. The fifth old 
propoſition ſtated, that where either Great Bri- 
tuin or Ireland ſhould lay atv internal duty oft 

any manufacture or material, that manufacture 
coming from the other kingdom ſhould be 
charged with a farther duty on importation ads 
| equate to the internal one; and this farther 
duty was to continue ſo long only as the in- 
ternal duty, to Balance which it was impoſed; 


kingdom ſhalt be ſubjected there to an equal 
| << burthen not drawn back, or compenſated o 
exportation.“ What had Ireland to do, but 
o "aſs on air 0: burdens, 
3 to 


5 35 33 4” TL 
to impoſe an x internal duty act to. a cor- 
reſpondin g one on the fame manufacture in 
this country? We the conſumers ſhould have : 
7 paid her duty, and the would have paid none 
in our ports, She would have drawn a revenue 
from our conſumption. The above words are 
accordin gy omitted f in the new Togo 8 
The three laſt propoſiti tions 4 the He- 
rary property of Bookſellers, guard the rights 
of Patentees, and adjuſt the claim of the two 
nations to fiſh upon che . of. the Breath 


dominions, . LS ns ts rat Gd . 


* has wt? 90 S4k 4 K 0 64 


Such were he old, and ſuch dn new pro- 
n When we conſider che laſt, we are 
almoſt compelled to confeſs them perfect from 
the multitude of errors corrected. Strong, hows 
ever, as this argument may be, it is not en- 
cluſive. It is little to ſay, that the new propo- 
ſitions were not ſo bad as the old. Commerce 
continued expoſed to innumerable dangers, The 
number of petitions from the manufacturers in 
this country had not decreaſed, and the inde- 
pendence of HOLE was nnen 5 2 ö 


6 haps ah 
1.41 0 


8 5 
| * By the third der n ve had ITO 
our navigation laws, and in our hurry to recover them 


we overturned the independence of Ireland. IM 
1 e 


8 0 34 . 5 
Jie incurable defects. They a not, how 


er a 2 


, intimidate our rulers. | They puſhed on 
wy the ſame impetuoſity as ever; bore the 
de propoſitions triumphantly through the 
| Houſes, and then diſpatched them tg Ireland: 
but Ireland refuſed to accept them; the conſi- 
I dered them as an inſult, and rejected them ſo 
; lemnly * the voice.of her e 


„ Hes 8338 a po- | 
5 "tical drama without a {mile. "Folly renders 
- guilt ridiculous. Laughter. almoſt overcomes 

- indignation. A meaſure is brought forward for 
de expreſs purpole of uniting. two nations, and 
it ſeparates them. We ſacriſice our deareſt in- 
tereſts to Ireland, and our facrifices only exaſ- 
perate her. The effuſions of our generoſity are 
ropelled as the artifices. of treachery; and the 
n ame 
an Cal * | Den 


hg On ae hand, n S dd with. 
out indignation, chat if the old propoſitions had 
paſſed into a law, (and they were within four 
and twenty hours of paſſing) our gommerce 
would have been irretrieyably ruined, and the 
pcoſperity of a great nation ſacrificed ta the 
kante df 0 r If the conſe - 


e 5 In 


. (584.0 


quences of the propoſitions were 8 fatal, — 80 
were not theſe con ſequences foreſeen? Why... 
were we conducted to the very brink of the © 
precipice ? Becauſe our guides were blind, he. 
cauſe they were obſtinate, becauſe .they were 
arrogant. Do we not remember how they . 
raged at the very name of inveſtigation : Like 
the Popes of old, they darted their thun 


ders againſt all who denied their elbe. 


To examine was irreverent; to inquire, im- 
pious. But there were ſouls in the Houſe of 
Commons who were not to be ill who 
aſſerted the rights of reaſon againſt the claims 


of ſyperſtition. They were reſolved to examine, 5 
they v were determined to diſcuſs: they did era: 


mine, and they did diſcuſs, The efforts of 
their patriotiſm reſcued half the empire from 
Adeſtruction, and the 8 of * faved | 
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the Shop Tax was received by the people. Nor 
d che gdium, which-it 6rlt excited, abate with. - 


time. [Contrary to the example of their duties, 
chat odium increaſed, and it was hated in pro- 


. it was known, fill the torrenrf de- 
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. became irreſiſtible and bore down 1 
before i it. 
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Rs is apoſtle io to account for th DIRE ha- 
\tred of the ſhop tax, without reſorting to its 
principles. It conſulted not the ability of che . 
individual, to contribute to the expences of go- 
vernment. It reverſed the rules of taxation; 3 


it fell not ven e ; it fell upon a debt. 
Then rent 75 a hop. is a deduction to | be made 
from, the profits of the trader, or a debt which 
he is, tempted to incur, by the proſpect of fu- 
ture gain. And if the rent of the ſhop which 
5 uſes, is to be conſidered as a deduction, that 
of the houſe which he is compelled to take 
along with it, and from which he derives. no 
advantage, is certainly more ſo. Vet did this 
duty begin upon ſhops, riſe in proportion to the 
rent of the houſe, and then attach in that pro-; 
portion upon the united rents of both ſhop and 
Houſe. 7 It was levied upon Joſs, not n 


"4 When the 1 — 789 f whe houſe i is five bee the ſhop 
is rated at four- pence for every ſuch pound. The aſſeſſ- 
ment gradually increaſes. When the rent paid for the 
| houſe is thirty pounds, the ſhop is aſſeſſed at two ſhillings 
for every pound, and fo forth to any amount. 
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profit ; it fell apon debt, not upon property, 0 
it coſe with the inability, not the ability to pay! 


I be advocates of che ſhop tax pretended, that 
- the opulence of traders rendered them a fit ob- 
ject 5 taxation. If they really entertained ſuch ' 
an opinion, they muſt have formed it from the 
oſtentation with which ſhopkeepers difplay their 
commodities to public view, and from the pro- 
fuſion which appears in their windows. But 
this is.a falſe criterion to judge by. The ſplen-' 
dor of a ſhop. is oftener an artifice to acquire 
Wealth, than a demonſtration. of what is got, 
and is ſometimes an effort to conceal real 2 
verty. . 


Another circumſtance contributed to increaſe 
che deteſtation of the ſhop tax. It oppoſed the 
citizen to the perſecution of Revenue Officers, 
2 ſet of men who have been odious from the 
earlieſt, times. The Act was looſely worded; 
the deſcription of a ſhopkeeper was vague and 
undetermined. It was in the power of any ſur· 
veyor to ſeck a manufacturer in his retreat, to 
drag him before Commiſſioners, and to compel 
him to declare, whether he had ever ſold goods 
0 the e for that was the teſt by which 


- : 
Wo _ they 
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© tried him, not whether he had opened * 
e che purpoſes of trade. 2 
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| «Sp waving the principle « of the tax, or the 
| mode i in which it was levied, it induced conſe- 
quences of a fatal tendency in a commercial 
- country. It diminiſhed the gains, and aggra- 
 . vatedthe loſſes of the ſhopkeeper. It anticipa- 
3 of trade, and ſtruck at the 
vitals of ſpeculation. When the mariner 
could hardly muſter reſolution to embark in 
| the ocean of commerce, it diſplayed freſh dan- 
to his view; it 'thewed him new rocks 
where be might ſplit, freſh babe where he 


| might founder. 


4 
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ax it MIND It fell ſarnerimes upon the tra- 
25 der, and ſometimes upon the conſumer, always 
vpon the former when he was the leaſt able to 
bear it. The indigent dealer was compelled to 
levy the tax upon the conſumer, while the 
wealthy one could afford to ſpare it, from the 
abundance of his profits. Thus were the poor 
firſt underſold, and finally ruined by the rich. 
W- to be feared that many families, who had 
zen hard to earn their ſubſiſtence, before 
bs a of this tax, were overwhelmed 


by 


'% it. But their ſoffetings. were not Won, 
they expired in hence, e 3 


FS) 
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= 17 — been pretended 1 wh 1 tar Was 
no grievance. If ſo, why did Miniſters propoſt 
to modify it ? It was to alleviate an oppreſſion, 
which did not exiſt, But it was a grievance; 


it was fo flagraut 2 grievance, that no hireling 


— 


" of adminiſtration. has ever ven tured to defend 
it;“ it was ſo odious a grievance, that” a late 
"Had + for Weſtminſter carried his election 
for no other reaſon; but becauſe he and his 
friends ſwore eternal enmity to the tax; it W 
ſo cruel a grievance, that in 1788, one hun- 


dred gentlemen, the majority of them appoint- | 


ed Commiſſioners to put the Act in execution, 
preſented a remonſtrance to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, vehemently demanding 2 repeal of it, 
and ſolemnly F chat it was ſo oppreſ- 


Ty 


John anThisfrievds, Ggned'an engagement binding them- 
ſelves never to ſupport any adminiſtration which ſhould 
countenance the ſhop tax, upon which Lord John. gained 
e Gilg, pad W carried the es. 0 


"> 


5 5 No pamphlet was « ever written infill of eber | 
fax. © | 
+ Lord John Townſend. Loed ad Ute — 
him, had a conſiderable majority on the poll, till Lord 


4 


five i in its qperation, fo dete to the prinei- 
; ples which it profeſſed, and repugnant to the 


dictates of humanity, ' that they could not con- 
ſiſtently with | their oaths, they could neither as 
Chriſtians, as Zens, nor as men, Par Xt: in 


| 
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i IE ä any ching were Can g | to prove che 6p 
5 * the ſhop tax that t tax 1s now repealed. 
© Miniſters were forced to fuccumb under the 
_ | ſenſe of the people. It never, produced above WP 
3 ss, oc, and. it will only be remembered as a Y 
s proof how oppreſſive A tax LS be Ramon be-. 
5 ing produQtre. 
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be COMMERCIAL 1 TREATY. 
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but they had been attended wt . conſe- 

UENCES. As precedents, they rather deterred 

than invited; Fi GI to de avoided, ' 
than fo lowed. .. 
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1 1 eee in (the 1 
5 ſo ſiruated, that their union can never be effec- 
dee at all, or if it be effected, can never produce 
ys permanent benefit to either, LE a point which 
will 


8 4 5 EA 
will Gill be diſputed. I. was affirmed; that to 


ſuppoſe any two nations doomed to etetnal en- 
mity was a libel upon political ſocieties, that it 


preſumed a degree of malevolence not to be im- 


| puted to humanity, and that nations might live 


in peace and union, in amity and concord. The 


idea of ſuch a golden age was agrecable; it was 


_ a pleaſing picture to contemplate, but it ſeemed 
rather ſketched with the pencil of fancy, than 


built upon the baſe of philoſophy, and it reſem- 


| bled more the dream of a poet, than the plan of 


a a ſtateſman. Notwithſtanding all that has been 


ſaid, or ever can be ſaid, the experience of the 


world will ſhew, that there are ſtates doomed to 


be enemies, becauſe they are deſtined to be ti - 
vals ; nations whoſe ſituation has ſown the ſeeds 


of eternal diſcord, ' becauſe it has ſown thoſe. of 


eternal emulation. Such were Rome and Car- 


.. $a, eb were and 
ae e e WEE. 


And it England ſtood in ach e to 
France, to attempt an union of the countries, 


was to ſtruggle againſt the laws of nature. pie | 


was to throw. a n the nenden 
eee eee 
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Nor did-this treaty ſeem more eligible in a 
commercial, than in a political point of view. 
Nature ſeemed to have denied us that equality, 


which we laboured 10 obtain by negotiation. 
She ad bieſſed France with ſuch fertility. of ſoil, 
ſuch variety of production, and ſuch ſtrength | 
of population, as promiſed her an aſcendency in 
commerce. The experience of our anceſtors 
admoniſhed us to beware of a commercial inter- 
| courſe with France, for England had never proſ- | 
pered, while ſhe traded with that kingdom. 
Wen the-conmeree with France was opened 
one million againſt us, and the rents of land fell. 
Our ports were ſhut, and our trade revived. wed. 
They were again opened under James the Se- 
cond, and the ſame conſequences returned, 
til chey were ſhut a ſecond time under Wil- 
eee eee eee Such 
was the conſtant fluctuation of our commerce, 
2 or decaying, drooping or reviving, | 
e i Cat our eee b 
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1 But a des eee rejeQted. 
WH It was affirmed by the adyocates of the treaty, 
Wl | that the ſituation of things was changed, and 
that our manufacturers arrived at maturity, 
5 Would _ a e thoſe of France. 


„„ 

flatter ourſelves that it will be of long duration. 

The communication with France being opened, 
the facility of ſedueing our artizans is ineteaſed, 
and the proſpect, of our remaining pre- eminent 

in any branch, conſequently. diminiſhed. But 

we are expoſed to other dangers. The manu- 


facturers examined at the bar of the Houſe of 4 


Lords in 1785, declared that Ireland: might ; | 
ſoon. acquire a ſuperiority over Great Britain, 
from the eaſy terms of her labour, her lixing, 


and her taxation. Can it then be doubted, that | 


France will acquire a much greater ſuperiority, 
who poſſeſſes every one of theſe advantages in a 
double degree, and Head to en the be- 
r e e n 


Allowing a 5 we FT Wat the . | 
periority we now boaſt, and that we drew an 


our profit? If the nations be natural rivals, (and 
that they are cannot be diſputed, for they have 


almoſt always been at war) that profit cannot be 
permanent. Ruptures will frequently happen, 


the bonds of national faith will be diſſolyed, and 
all debts will be extinguiſhed, notwichſtanding 
tho proviſions of the treaty. For though it is 
7 . chat in caſe, of a rupture, te 
| | G2 1 . F 
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gens of each kingdom ſhall have a twelve- 
monch allowed them, to collect their debts and to 
remove; yet this liberty is allowed on condition 


| of their good behaviour, and that is but a ſlen- 


ger ſecurity under an arbitrary government, 
eſpecially if we reflect, that that very govern- 


ment has frequently violated its faith to its own 
I. fubjeQts, on the preſſure of public emergency. + 


By ſuch an extinction of debt, France could not 
_ poſſibly ſuffer; becauſe the ſhortneſs of her capi- 
tal incapacitates her from - affording any length 
of credit, while the conſequences would be ſe - 
rious to England, whoſe funds and e ug in 
trade-age unbounded. Fe 


But we ſhall "3% theſe e to a 
| be groundleſs, -and that our commercial advan- 


= tages were decided and permanent. Shall we 


not ſuffer more eſſentially in other reſpects? 
WI not an intercourſe with France corrupt 
us? Will not her luxuries enervate us? Will 


not t her manners debauch us? Shall we not ate 


4 This was written * the r in 1 9 * 
arrived at ſuch a pitch. What will be the event of them, 
we cannot ſay, but we muſt talk of the government As it 
has been, till another is ſubſtituted in its room. 


+ „It has been a conſtant practice in France to debaſe 
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get our doctrines, our principles, a allies; / 0M 
and with our prejudices ſhall we not loſe e 
virtues of our anceſtors ? If we do, if our v:. 
gour ſhall be enervated, if our manners ſhall be 
_ corrupted, if the character of an Englihman 
ſhall become extinct, will any commercial ** 
emen HY eg 8 
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The IMPEACHMENT of Mr HASTINGS. & 
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Te in esche WIG ee * | 
haps ſeem a matter of ſinall importance, becauſe © _ + | 
it was the accuſation of an individual.” But let- 


it be remembered that the crimes which gave | 
riſe to it, extended their influence over a r | 
continent. bi 4 
No When ever oecafioned a greater eilen TIN >, 8 

of ſentiments, than the character of Mr. Haſ- J 
tings. One half of mankind conſider him as a | 


perſecuted hero, and the other, as a criminal 
brought to condign puniſhment. This extraor- 
dinary difference of opinion excites our curioſity, 
and we are eager to inquire what actions thoſe 
can be which admit of ſuch different conſtruc- 
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5 contain much extraneous matter, the queſtion 
© of his delinquency is generally confined within 


_ a very narrow compals. I dee Hcl 


OUR go 5 we e 
Thee charge of the Robill war was Ty 
© tived. 
N Nas 0 17 8 + r 


The ſecond was . of; 8 1 

 earried on the ground, that though Cheyt Syng 
_ was liable as a vaſſal of the Eaſt India Company 

to advance an aid or ſubſidy when required, yet 
be ought not to have been ſo heavily fined for 

his diſobedience, There was, it was faid, no 
proportion between the crime wu the ni 
| ment. : 


— 


1 | - Then next 8 chted 1 10 Princeſſes of 
"had. Mr. Haſtings was accuſed of having 
pflundered them of their treaſures. The reaſon 
aſſigned was; that they were in actual rebellion 
againſt che Engliſh government at the time, but 
the aflertion was unſupported by any ſx m 
eee See ond: 5 ae e 


The next charge was * of 8 4 2 


eee Mr. . of * violated 84 
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| _ Entire ferns. - ” weveartied. « 


; bot in vai, and wee was carried alſo.” 
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and tyrannized over a Nabob. The phe PTY 


pedienee was N eee and the | 
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be t ns 0 contraſts. Ms, Maag 
was accuſed of wanton profuſſon in e 
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The next to wett te Gagel Mr: Hat. 
mts with having taken preſents in direct defi- 


ance of an Act of Parliament. It was urged in 


his defence, that theſe preſents were received for 
che benefit, and applied to the uſe of che Com- 


pany. This application however was hot Seger 
eee ay 46 OATH WOE, 


"The laſt charge . this tevenbes . 
* acouſed Mr. Haſtings of having capriciouſly and 
arbitrarily changed the mode of collecting them 
ſeven or eight different times, to the great preju- 


dice of the Company. An attempt was made pl | 


to defend the regulations which he GY 5 


A 


HE 


i On reviewing as Sa it appears \thisk Mr. 
Haſtings was guilty of many of the crimes of 


which he was accuſed, but that his motives 


were e oy chat he conſider- 
1 I ; . ed 1 
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1 PR aggrandizement of the-Cammay more 
chan his own emolument. The rule however 
is not without exception, nor if it were, would ö 
it yield him any excuſe. There are certain ac- 
tions which ought never to be committed, what- 
ever be their motives, and when they are com- 
mitted, they ſhould be puniſhed for the benefit 
of ſociety. And if ſuch actions cannot be juſti- 
fied by any motives: which gave ziſe to them, 
much leſs can their guilt be deſtroyed by the 
merit of any which may be. oppoſed to them. 
By faving the life of one perſon, a man does not 
acquire a right to murther another. The idea 
_ of a ſet · off, or a balance of merits and e, 
ng ne packs” athe bro 


But though Hie motives which a&tuted Mir. 
* Baſtings, cannot juſtify his conduct, they ac- 
count very well for the extreme difference of 
opinion that prevails reſpecting his character. 
Dene, Wenne n | 
0 the other, the ſplendour of bis fer- 
vices ls . to o che rank of a . 


7a nts climate Ag: 
RNeſpecting Sir Elijab Impey, there was no dif- 
3 ference of opinion, no no diviton of ſentiments. ; 
df Rs 725 1 The 


T7 = 49 * 

The public ei b 1 e 
and they expected firmly that he would be im- 
8 In chis _—— however, . 


Sie . 3 bad wn Chief Juſtice” af - 
es" ee in Bengal. 
He was charged with the legal murther of Ma- 
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| namen an Indian Bramin. | 
. ³ ranges 
a] ee the crime for which he was tried, 
mn three years before, and ſubſequent to that pe- 


| riod, he had been upon the moſt amicable terms Y 
with Mr. Haſtings, who had conferred upon his | 
ſon an office of - emolument and truſt. ' They - | 
however came to differ, and then it was that | 
Nundcomar-accuſed Mr. Haſtings of peculation. 
A proſecution for forgery was inſtantly raiſed 1 
againſt Nundcomar, and he was tried, condern= | 
ned, and executed. As Sir Elijah Impey was 
dhe confident of Mr. Haſtings, as the latter oo m-. 
municated to him whatever paſſed in council | 
cCeoontrary to the obligation of his oath, and as 
Sie Elijah was held by all India to be his crea- | 
ture, it was univerſally believed that e 
Wy bi ng bd rn ede 
* — OOO me 
8 
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. Great Britain had to legiſlate for Indoſtan. We 


and in examining it, we ought to loſe fight en- 
tirely of Sir Elijah Impey's connection with Mr. 
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<< 30 5 * 
niſned This belief; however, nnn 5 
fuſpicion. and though” the proſecution might: 


bave origmated in ſiniſter motives, the trial 
might have been conducted with the ſtricteſt 


impartiality and juſtice, Whether it was ſo 
conducted is the very point to be examined, 


Haſtings we ought to couſider ſimply, whe- 


ther he diſcharged his duty as a judge. If he 


diſdharged that duty faithfully, we ſhould. ac- 
hit him; if he deviated from it, we ſhould con- 
dem him; and if he acted as no other judge 
 woult have dene, we have a farther right to 
compare his conduct with the circumſtances of 
he caſe, and to aſcribe it enge e * | 
ws eee e ede 


c icon 


Fee and executed upon the ſtatute of 2d 
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We ſhall not inquire whether India was a 


. as IE Im © 
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e 
pey found it, and ge how hor 
n | 
| Fr * Wa tar | 5 $4 
an the ann nk Gon the Fil granted. - 
a charter to the .Eaſt-India. Company, giving 


ſeſſions extended three miles Wel . one in 
e eee b e N 


* 7 P 
| 542; 
tn 


0 Exc 1753 George the Seocind/ en tht 
another charter, in which the grant of juriſ- 
Je ſtated, © that the Preſident and Council fhfl 


- they ſhall proceed in the ſamne manner às 


land, as nearly as the circumſtances and condi- 
non e ee rn eee ee of 


n Fez 
h 1 ae of Paths pa TY 
| "mg the above charter, 


4 254, 
* J 


In 17 58 2 ali was ad to diltin- 


Europeans and natives, and to preſeribe rules 
Kant eee e rs my 


Hz e EE 


them juriſdiction over all the inhabitants within 
ten miles of Calcutta. At that ime their, poſ- 5 


form a court of oyer and terminer, and that 


e commiſſioners of oyer and terminer in Eng- 


i the different Juriſc ions" applicable to 
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© CY 
| "Ap 1762 the Preſident and Council of Cal- 
cutta publiſhed a proclamation," giving them- 
ſelves juriſdiction over the natives, and began 


to exerciſe that authority accordingly, which 
© they had never yet ventured to do, becauſe they 

- . Had not been RIO PONY * — Roy | 
| ener e + a | 


> = 


hs 182 a, De 0 a which 
eſtabliſhed a court of judicature at Calcutta, 


3 of the Eaſt India Company, with 
4 juriſdiction ſtrietly limited 4 to Britiſh ſub- 
13 jects reſident in India, to ſuch natives as are 
in the ſervice of the Company, or of Euro- 
4© peans, and to ſuch other natives only, as 
& ſhall in writing: have agreed to ſubmit to the 
eee of 2 e e wither +? 


* 


1 19 70 „ George: che Third n carr 


- giving the ſame powers of juriſdiction to the 


Supreme Court of Calcutta as had before been 


om to the ee e ee | 


5d this TS tbe r | 
eee The firſt queſtion which aroſe 
reſpected the juriſdiction of the court. By che 


5 regulating a6 of 1773, that juriſdiction was 
N = | 2 1 8 | | limited 
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„Minited 6 Bit Wüste 1d mee leb 
ſervice of Europeans, and to natives ſubmit- 


ting to it by agreement; Within none of which”. 
deſcriptions Nundcomar came: but theſe words 


could nor apply to the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
or of a circle ten miles round it, otherwiſe the 
act muſt have contradicted the charter of 1774. 


which it accompanied and authorized ; for that 1 
charter gave the ſame juriſdiction to the Su- 
preme Court, as the charter of 1753 gave to 


the Preſident and Council.“ As an inhabitant 
of Calcutta, therefore, Nundcornar was rw 7 
eee, ee ben n 

The next queſtion was wee 1 
kd indeed, viz. Whether the ſtatute Amn 
n forgery nen to r ae 


It is a beineiple of we gilt wo _ aid no 
kette extends to a diſtant country, unleſs that 


extenſion be' ſpecified in the act. T Agreeable 


to the principle, the ſtatute of Geo. H. extend- 


ed not to Scotland, to America, nor to the Nen 


1 much lefs gp it "extend to Te” 


See the Charter of 15. 
1055 Vide Blackſtone, 875 
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FR. And if it did not extend to India by its n 
is 1 operation, it muſt have been carried over by the 
1 operation df ſome other ſtatute. We can, how- 

ever, find no ſuch authority. The regulating 
| act is ſo cautious of interfering with the laws 


2 of India, that it exempts its inhabitants, with a 
few ex 2 ho the e He 


Ls it may he RT 3 55 this Aatute. « er- 

F by the charter of 1753, which conferred 

A criminal juriſdiction on the Preſident and 
Council of Calcutta, and was confirmed by an 

| 5 act of Parliament. As the ſtatute was not ſpe- 

Kan che charter, it muſt have entended by 
— u. The infallihle eonſequence of this 
ſuppoſition is, that our own criminal Juriſpru- 
dence was tranſported in a body to India; that 

Ell gur penal laws, however ſanguinary, obſo- 
lete, or local, were carried over to that country ; | 

= and that Sir Elijab-Impey could have hanged an 

Indian bramin for bigamy; an idea, as the Di- 

rears very properly obſerye iu their remon- 


ſttrance, too abſurd to be entertained for o- 
ment; an idea diametrically oppolite to the in- 


tention of the legiſlature, which on every occa- 
= fion teſtified the moſt anxious ſolicitude to pre- 
| 5 ſerve the laws of India: aud , contrary 
| Fer! . | 5 9 foe | do 


6 


5 9550 the de juriſti@ion to be cxereiſed 4 nearly 


— _ 


© as the circumſtance . | 


* hows TOs will allow.” 

- The fate then, of Ces Ul. | ad 5 
extended to India in no one way whatever. Sir 
Robert Chambers, one of the judges, accbrd- 
ingly contended that the indictment, becauſe 
laid upon that ſtatute, was illegal; nor was Sir 
Robert Chambers ſingular in his opinion Sir 
William Jones, who ſucceeded: Sir Elijah Im- 
pey in his office, conſtantly directed the grind 
| Jury to FR for forgery's as 4 ame 


But let — ks be met Ae dnn N 
ovis grinals He affirms, ** that the merits of | 
10 the queſtion turn upon the point of native in. 
 & habitancy—that he was ſully juſtified by the 

regulating ac, and by the Charter of 1774. 


* to try Nundcomar by the Engi laws," and 


« that the charter in queſtion gave the ſame cri- 

<< minal powers to the Supreme Court, as bad 
e before been granted to the Preſidency and C 
1 Wi. the charter of Geo. I in 17935 RL 


AUT 


| How Arbe ee ade by the 2 5 2 
| appears 5 his on words. In his anſwer to 


i; | If dhe 
N ” R ® - 


( 6 4 
de addreſs of the Hindoos upon the execu- 
tion of Nundcomar he tells them, that that 
a& < makes no alteration in -your religion, laws, 
er uſages, or im thoſe of the natives ꝙ this 
* rountry ;' it leaves them in every reſpeft the = 
« Place. If it did, forgery was not capital by 
the laws of India. Sir Elijah muſt then fly for 
refuge to the charter, and there he meets the 

| words . as nearly as the circumſtance ns ani. 
5 * non f the wow and A 1 ane 


* 


1 has 
| Whether: the ſtature, of. Geo, IL extended to 
India, was a queſtion of the very firſt magni- 


tue, involving at once the merits of the cauſe, 


"the life of the pannel, and the ends of public 
juſtice yet would not Sir Elijah Impey ſuffer 
it to be diſcuſſed a moment. Notwithſtanding 

- the doubts of Sir Robert hog; he _ 


| Js proces 


MX. Farrer,® in his 1 delivered ; 15 to 
| the Houſe of Commons, complained that Sir 
Elijah Impey examined the witneſſes for. the 
you with much more happy, than he did 
8 9 3 F ; 
d tor Nundeomar i di | aden | 
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thoſe for the proſecution.” He detained one of 
chem ſeven hours under examination. The rea- 
ſon which Sir Elijah aſſigned for, this conduct 
was, that the _— for the proſecution proved 


* eee to the taſt, and that he had con- 


& dutted the examination i in be to. OUR * 5 


Ow ovens * 9 £301 SAS 3634 


„ 


n Was: 3 on the nes 1 5 


5 af Caumel Odein: this man had declared that 


he never ſpoke truth, where his intereſt, was 
concerned, except when upon oath./ Sir Elijah - ©. 
Impey knew his incredibility, yet he ſuffered 
the jury to retire, without en _ 


ND In: „ el Et et $4 


Mr: Three: 3 an eee of Wee e 


5 5. the ground that the record, and the in - 
ſtrument charged to be forged, varied; that is, 


that the writing produced was not the ſame as 


5 was laid in the indictment and ſpecified in he | 
act; that it was neither a bond, a writing obli- 


gatory, nor a promiſſory note; that it was not 


a bond, becauſe it was neither ſealed nor deliꝰ⸗- 
vered; that it did not bear the moſt diſtant re- 
ſemblance to a promiſſory note; that the ſtatute 
of 2 Geo. II. did not extend, in England, to 
Fe and bank bonds and bills, NE: as was 


, 


1 


e 7 Geo. IL being ex+ 
Preſſly enacted for the purpoſe of including 
| chem; chat exchequer and bank bonds and 
85 xevertheleſs ; reſemble bonds or writings . 

obligatory much more than the inftrument in 
_ queſtion; if the' ſtatute, therefore, could not 
reach them, much leſs could it the prefent vyri- 
ting. The motion, however, was rejected, Sir 
Elijah Impey declaring, that © it is unneceſary | 
t determine, whether it is ether a bond or a 


& promiſſory note; I am of opinion x odd 
„ 10 05 


M. Farrer PIT a petition of W 
- that was denied; he then applied for a reſpite, 
- The doubts which had ariſen in point of law, 
tie doubts which had ariſen in point of fact, 
the cruelty © of transferring laws, whoſe juſtice 
by Was only local, to another country, the hich 
rank of the condemned, every conſideration 

4 ſeemed: to plead for mercy, All the lawyers 
in the Houſe of Commons to a man declared, 
in the fituation of Sir Elijah Impey, they | 
would have reſpited: that application was alla. 
refuſed, and Mr. Farrer Was ſeverely | repri- 
+ manded by Sir Elijah Impey in open court, for 
05 having made it, He told him, that no counſel 
þ 1 8 ous have deen Sully of the like 
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eg; and he teſtified deal 8 
at an expreſſion uſed in the petition, and aj 
pPlied to- undcomar, viz. « tinhappy victim. a 

The inhabitants of Calcutta and the Subäh G 
Bengal joined! in ſoliciting a reſpite, but in vain. 
Sir Elijah Impey was | ine xorable, and while he 
almoſt reſeuted applications for mercy as an af- 


front, ate CASEY eee 


cution with complatentey- - 


© laſt, Let us mark the artifices — 25 r 
Elijah employed for his defence, He affirmed | 
af the bar of the Houſe of Commons, that Mr. 
Cp General Clavering g, and Col. Monſon 
| had approved of the execution of Nundcomar ; 
that General Clavering had received a, petition 
from Nundcomar to apply for mercy; that be 
teſerved ie till after his execution; that he then 
- produced i it to the Council, and that Mr. Fran- 
cis moved to have it burnt as a libel by the 
hands of the common hangman, Hence Sir 
Elijah would haye the Houſe of Commons. to 
infer, that Mr. Francis approved of the execu- 
tion of Nundcornar ;* Mr. Francis, on the com- | 
traty, declared that he made this motion, in 
order to get the paper deſtroyed, becauſe it 
contained much invective againſt Sir Elijah In- 
| en, and he was afraid that it might haye ex- 
11Jͤĩð 


n 


8 bo 135 1 8 
poſed Ginent Claering na 


Sir Elijah Impey. did then conſider Mr. Francis, 


General Clavering, and Colonel Monſon, as his 


._ greateſt enemies, and that in a letter written 


to the Secretary of State, x at the very time 
when. he ſtates that they approved of his con- 


duct, he complained bitterly. of their perſecu- 
tion, and of the obloquy which 8 * Gm 
him in con 8 of che trial. 685 


© Would any other judge have 1 a fink 


hr conduct? Would any other judge have con- 
demned to death upon a ſtatute, the legality « of 
admitting which his colleague abſolutely de- 
nied? Would any other judge have 'brow-heat 


evidence, overlooked. perj ury, and ſupprefled 


5 points of law ? Would any other judge, (and a 
; * judge is conſidered by the law as counſel for 
the accuſed) have bimſelf reviled his advocate, 


and rebuked him fot diſcharging the common 
offices of Fate k. When Sir Eljah Impey 
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A Auorrely attribute the offinſive” parts V the paragraphs to 


r 
biz a ſeuſe of the hanour of the gentlemen, that at a "Period 


| 44 fame di diftance from the events, which Gall have given 78 | 


«for there judgements to tool, thiy will themſelves be ſhocked 


e what” they have wrote" Gn be willing 10 retract the 
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did els "RD be acvidad frorn the duty of 2 
judge, | he deviated from it widely; and if he 
did deviate from that duty, if he acted a8 no 
other judge would have done, if he forgot even 
all decency upon the occaſion, to what can we | 
aſcribe partiality ſo groſs but to the moſt finiſter 
motives? To what can we impute it but to a 

blind devotion for Mr. Haſtings, and a, fixed 
| determination to 80 ally e in * ſervice? 


„T0 condlude. When we review this trial, 

| 2 we conſider the conduct of Sit Elijah Im- 
pey, when we weigh the circumſtances which 
accompanied it, we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge the acquittal of the Houſe of Commons— 
the ſtrongeſt proof that he, d x not murder 
We ; AP! * „ 


eien * 4 ; - Nn r 141 Is 


{LF %* 


"ef = was Lig fate of Me. Hallings) 40 Roh 
A 2 Sir Elijah Impey. But what opinion ſhall we 
entertain of the conduct of the Houſe of Com- 


mons in theſe proſecutions ? Are we to conſider | 


them as the puniſhers of guilt, as the avengers 
of injuſtice ? Are we to applaud them for re- 
dreſſing the wrongs of India? Alas! we find 
them chaſtiſing avarice and winking at cruelty, 
an puniſhing robbery, and ſparing mas. purſu- 

ing Wee and overlooking « enormitie ? 
Wr e $1 E008 
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"The DECLARATORY. 511. 


* part which the Frech had eien i „ 

| rommotions of Holland, towards the cloſe of 
the year 1787, had rendered a rupturt with that 
nation poſſible. In this fituation of affairs, his 
Majeſty's Miniſters, conceived. the deſign of 
ſending out four regiments to India, in order to 
ſiecure our poſſeſſions in that quarter. Peace 
was ſoon after reſtored throughout Europe. 
Ministers, however, perſiſted in their intention 
5 ſending out the regiments. Acting, there- 
fore, in the capacity of Commiſſi ioners for India, 
they ordered the troops to be raiſed, tranſported, 
and paid out of the revenues of the Company. 
The Directors femonſtrated againſt the injuſtice 
of the meaſure; they contended that the danger 
was paſt, that the exigency which called for 
the exertions of the Compatiy had ſubſided; and 
that the Company could not be 'cortipelled to. 

* maintain any troops, except what were ferit out 
at their own immediate requiſition, The Board 
| of Controul infiſted; that they were liable by.” ; 
Ul theaf of 1784 ; the Directors denied it. The 
| Board then applied to Parliament for afi expla- _ 
Wi nation of the act, and the following ni6tioh 
Uh was ate; in the Houſe. of Commons: cage 
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45 That leave be giyen to bring in a bill, ſas 
4 removing any doubts reſpecting the powers 


4 to dirett, that the expence of raiſing, tran» 
6; ſporting,” and maintaining ſuch troops, as 
„ may be judged neceflary for the ſecurity of 


che Britiſh poſſeſſi9ns in the Eaſt Indies, 


ſhould be defrayed out of the revenues axĩi- 
* ſing from the ſaid en and poſſeſſions.” 


| "Abies ne ace” 
the act of 1794. It declared, that the Board of 
Controul had unlimited power over the revenues 


whatever. manner they pleaſed, They might 
_ raiſe armies, appoint ſalaries, and give preſents, _ 


men * took the alarm: they proteſted that they _ _ 

had not ſo underſtood the act of 1784; that 
they had conceiyed patronage to remain un- 

douched; that they never would have ſup- 
a- lee,, ne, Tete T0 | 

by the Declaratory Bill; that a Miniſter: might 

| perhaps make a good, Perhaps a bad uſe of pay i 


+ of the Commiſſioners for the affairs of India, 


of India, and that they might apply them in 


They were omnipotent. The country gentle- 8 


fronage © th > en. Parr adage. 2 i 
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==” Pr then deferided himſelf.» He Aimee 
All ſiniſter views” he warned Parliament to- 

bdbewase of prerogative; he cautioned them 
againſt the influence of the Crown, offered an 

amendment of the Mutiny Bill, declared him 

his beſt friend who would controul him; and 


yo "This 4 is Wet bins ef he Ge. What 
commentary ate we to make upon it? What 
cooneluſion are we to draw from it!? Are we to 
give the Miniſter credit for candour-in acknow- 
ledging his errors, or for. generofity-in renoun- 
eeing them? Are we to conſider his conduct as 
* 7 effuſion of 1 8 0 42h of _ 
35 uy OY | 
$22 the us Judge he 11 is ad ine | 
5 ü the act of 1784 did not go the length of 
che Declaratory Bill, before that bill was re- 
ſtricted. The country gentlemen who ſupported 
che former, were of that opinion. Miniſters, 
bowever, maintained that it did. Mr. Pitt de- 
Clared, he had ever underſtood * that the Board 
"of 6 ontroul had power over the revenues of 
India If he underſtood fo, he underſtood 


: : 9 85 * they as much be Why then 
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a upon the Board of Controul by the Be 
| claratory Bill, were too extenfive, rior could the! | 
country gentlemen be appeaſed, ll they, were | 
circumſcribed. . But if theſe, powers were reall ly 
dangerous, why did not the Miniſter. diſcover 
their tendency ſooner ? Why did he not foreſee 
their conſequences earlier; and he ought to have 
| foreſeen them , the. earlier that they were the 
fruits of his own bill? Why did he Wait till 
his caution was awakened, tilt his patriotiſm. | 
was alarmed by the yoice of the MT * 


"ow." 9 Wy, Boy at tees 
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n truth! is, e no bill e. erer er deſerve bettet 
dhe appellation of Declaratory : : it conſtrued the 
"2 of 1784 in the cleareſt manner; it declared 
the defig igns of its authors; SIC) demonſtrated chat 
che patronage, Which had been reprobated ay ſo 
dangerous, the power which had been depre- | 
«cated as ſo formidable, was actually poſſeſſed by 
the Board of Controul. Did no ot. the reſtricting | 
chauſes tie 70 che een ee from levying 


1 


* 


8 66, 55 MN 
above a. certain number of DE from. auge, 
menting falarics, and from. conferting ge wande 
Will it de aid, that before the clauſes the Board, 
could not have raiſed auy men, beſtowed any re- 
wards, and laviſhed any emoluments ? ?- or Will! T 
be pretended, that theſe authorities did not im- 
ply Nie l. ? All was artifice from the. beginnin . 

D ſaratory Bill confeſſed, what the at 
1 kin durſt not avow.. Bot. che fraud was now. 
detected; and when 3 at was detected, 1 its authors | 
were glad to accept al any. terms, to admit o 
any ie, 
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if AE theſe FRY a ; been Rated wal Sn 
it is impol ble to repreſent them mor 
irly, - we cannot reflect upon the conduct o 

Miniſters without ſurpriſe. Do we not remem- 
ber how vehemently they declaimed againſt. 
Mr. Fox's India Bill? How, bitterly they repro- 
bated the, tyranny, of powers eſtabliſhed, the 
quirage, of rights invaded, the perfidy, « of char. | 
ters oyerthrown ? They ought t to have forborne 
reprogches, "They did not content themſelves. 


| be e the Charter of, the Cormpan * F 


Geiste 4: 927 


| * 57 PP tetrifting clauſes, the Board of = 

1 l up from Sang * twenty thouſand men to 

_ | 18 III | N 30-4 972 114" _ % . 
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A eng beer but they WAR the one, 
and: Am umded the other. without reſponſibility; 
They converted er e ee and Ks. 
power into tyranny. e 2 EA Ss 
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5 "ha is of the higheſt importance, that the bes. ' 
ple mould have a general notion of their rights. 
They have no occaſion to enter into ſpeculative : 
diſputes upon government, but they are called 
upon to underſtand every queſtion that imme- 
diately affects their liberties. And the better 
they do underſtand ſach queſtiotis, the more 
likely they will be to preſerve and cheriſh that” 
ſpirit of freedom, which Has enabled tees” 175 ö 
cherto to maintain the Conſtitution. 


. ee 
= 


It erer a 1 8 occutied which np 

| the people; it was that of the Regency. It com- 

5 prehended the moſt ſacred of their rights, and 1 
| involved. the very eſſence of the. Conſtitution, - 
It was a queſtion, ſo infinite 3 in magnitude, ſo 
important in diſcuſſion, and fo fatal in conſe 
quence, that at this diſtance of time, it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether it was fortunate or 
dnfortuniate, that it WAS not better known, 
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That all government was inſtituted. for * 
bappineſs of the people, is a, principle univer- 
Ally allowed. The idea of divine right is now 
exploded, and none are filly. or ſupe! 


enough to believe, chat one man is entitled to 
make all men miſerable, There is an original 
compact between the governing and the go- 

verned. The many gave up their freedom for 
the ſake of the benefits which they derived from 
& ſubjection, and the few agreed to govern them 
for the fake of the conſideration, which power 
... | beſtows; but they agreed to govern according to 
Lertain rules or laws. Upon theſe terms they 
accepted: their authority, and whenever they 
abuſe it, the condition is forfeited, the compact 
_ is diflolyed, and both parties return to the ſtate 


in which they were before ny agreement was 


Upon this priaciple all governmegit is N 
4 Eyery other idea of 1 it takes it riſe in abſur- | 


7 dity and nonſenſe. And as the people inſtituted : 


government for their own happineſs, ſo they 
| parted: with their power for the ſame ends. 


” wait They diſpoſed of that power differently! in diffe- 


tent countries; in England they veſted it in 
King, Lords, and eee King, Lords, 
and Commons, can do moſt things; : =: two. 
1 of hom 1 TY Sg 

; 8 1 2 ; Such 


Way Þ 4 1 
Such ws the form of our government] ks 
8 the eſtates failed. His Majeſty became 
incapable of diſcharging the functions of his of. 
fice, and the remaining branches of the legiſla· 
ture were reduced to a ſtate of political impo - 
tence. Impotent, however, as they were, they 
undertook: to change the nature of the Engliſh 
monarchy, and to render it elective. The peo- 
ple had declared it hereditary at the Revolution, 
and every principle of ſucceſſion which applied 
to deceaſe, applied equally to an-abſalute inca - 
paacity to govern-. Whether they intended to 
avoid the confuſion inſeparable from elective 


monarchies, or meant that power ſhould follow 


dignity of blood, the claim of the Prince of 

Wales was equally reff:b/e. T It was not; 

however, declared by an expreſs ſtatute; and 
- therefore the Lords and Commons refuſed to 
acknowledge it. They would not preſume to 
gueſs the intentions of the people, or to expound 
che Conſtitution. Their reſpect for their rights 
roſe to a ſuperſtitious reverence: We naturally 
IO that/1n the ſt tranſports of Wa 47 | 


* Ca By the cepreſematvs choſen for the purpoſe of 7 : 
ding the government, 


I Even thoſe, ho denied that.the POWER of Wales had 
- A right, allowed that he had an n raf 1 to the Re- 


ND gency- 


tion, a: 


# 


1 70 FI. 5 
8 have eee eee . 
| they were indeed virtually diſſolved by his Ma: 


that opinion-which they would not venture to 
anticipate, and that they would have' ſuffered the 
people to return -repreſentatives for the purpoſe 
ol chuſing a Regent, as was done for chuſing a 
King at the Revolution. The meaſure it is 
true was nugatory. The claim of the Prince of 
Wales was fo-irrefifible, chat if he had been no- 
minated Regent with full authority, the nation 
neither could nor would have murmured. Nu- 
Satory, however, as it was, the Lords and Coms 
motis muſt have taken it, if they had acted con- 
-Aſtently with their o-,n principles. By rejec» 
ting the ſpirit, they bound themſelves to adhete 
| to: abe ker e Conſtitution. 3 O19; ret + 
my eee bas wk ob. li gd: 
- of The $34 e had more enlarged 
views, . They. were determined to change the 
nature of our monarchy, hatever it might coſt 
5 them. To qualify themmſelves for the | office 
they were obliged to affert, that they repreſent- | 
ed the people 21 H. though they repreſented 


them for no one :purpale. of legiſlation whateyer, Ze, 
1 * | 4 | 
1 The wiits then Wued ral the” ra of hg 0 
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jeſty*s incapacity) ithat they would have aſked = 


7 7 , 35 

and they aſſerteq it roundly.*+; 1 
. to , impeach their veracity z the aſſertion 
Was inevitable. They then 8 9 he 
and limited A ER 3 
ron ͤ ͤ 
„The r were offered in \ juſtifies} 
ee either did not apply at all, 

or were totally void of foundation. His Ma- 
Fel. it. was. laid; Was ſtill liying, his incapa»; 
city was only temporary, and if the authority 
of the Regent was not reſtricted, he would ex · 
perience a difficulty of recovering his authortty- 
' His Majeſty had an undoubted title to wear ther 
Crown while he lived, and if his incapacity 
was only temporary, it was a good reaſon why 
the, power of the Regent ſhould. be temporary. 
alſo, but none Why the Lords aud Commons, - 
ſhould aſſume powers which had never been 
delegated by the people. With. reſpect to the 0 
reſtoration of the royal authority, the e of | 
che kingdom inſured it e oon 


emen eee, 4: RY 7 
(23 L3. If wh OT 24 
e not, . | 


ſon in the late queſtion ſo much, as to inyert 
Waere ef the underſtanding. 'To aſſert 1 
* Yee their Netoletiol⸗ The words are ec pate 


eee, 5 N ee —_ 


(Cm OY | 5 
ths chien er this Printe of Wales was to vis 
the dodrine of Divine Right. If divine rigbt 
means any thing, it means that claim which 4 
ſovereign or his deſcendants ſet up to the crown,” 
after they have forfeited all title to govern by 
| breaking their compact with the people.” We 
will now afk, how His Royal” Hiphrieſs Ha. 
eſther forfeited himſelf, or his anceſtors for him? 
If the idea of div ine right applied at all, it tended 
rather to fix dhe royal authority with his Maſef. 
9 and to ſhow that notwithſtatiding his ina- 
bility to govern, it was ir:ſeparably attached to 
3 Be 186 wn | Butt vit TH £241 

ef : 44 Dirk Ws 141 e i eee 
on r other hand, the Eords and Comtnons 
pretended that they aſſerted the rights of the 
people. "How they "aſſerted theſe rights, can- 
not caſily be diſcovered, unlefs to conſtitute toro 
Pfänches of. the'legiſlature fupreme, to deftroy 
de independence of the eſtates,” to mutilateè the 
_ pterogative, in ſhort,” to oft every barrier 
which the people have rated rar eue | 
be to defend their liberties! 
ig an or br and 3 
Ole word whore: The authority of the Re- 
eit was refliited'profeſiealy Teſt his Majeſty, 
M his recovery, might cepſure the manner in 


Rn that Oy bad * exerciſed, M- 
A oh 5 | ; | niſters 
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"Air ee e dis as Fark ſtrongeſt 1 
and when they were prefled, they conſtantly re- 
tired to it. If the executive power contributes, 
as it, certainly does, to the good government of 
the country, to cripple it from ſuch coufider. 
tions, was to. ſacrifice the happineſs « of the peo- 
ple to the perſonal gra rification of the ſovereign.” 
When we reflect 7 this principle is the very 
eſſence of Jacobitiſm, we cannot belp admiring © 
the modeſty with which Miniſters arrogated the 
merit of, Whigs, and ee their . 
ries as Tories. A ate 
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e eee If the ee 
1 the rights of the people on this occa- 
lion, they aflerted them upon ſimilar principles 
with James the Second. Like James they cal - 


led themſelves a legiſlature ; like James they _ 


call themſelves ſupreme; like James they ſuſ- 
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pended the Conſtitution, and if their conduct 
bad been attended with effects equally felt EY 


"the Gu ay pings x it would have been n 
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1 74 TY 
amined them with attention, and 18 their 
Principles, as far we were capable of underſtand- 
ing them. In ſome we find precipitation, as in 
the Ixiſh Propoſitions, and the Commercial Trea- 
ty; in others, duplicity, as in the India, the 
e Bill, and the Impeachments; in 
others oppreſſion, as in the Commutation and 


Shop Tax; in others contempt of the Conſtitu- 


tion, as in the Weſtminſter Scrutiny and Re- 


Sency Bill. It is not eaſy to ſay what merits 
can compenſate for ſuch defects. Folly is ge- 
nerally the companion of precipitation, and 


though duplicity may be an accompliſhment in 
Grand V?zir, it is a bad qualification in an 
Engliſh Miniſter. As to the Conſtitution, Lord 
Bolingbroke faid very truly, that the preſerva- 
tion of it implies every 3 _ Ayes invaſion | 
F . 9 «re 
29! Nor have Miniſters Dre ave Ane | 
Wich attacking the liberties of the people. 
Their moſt favorite opinions have been repeat- 
edly ſhocked, and offended. They reſpected 
the rights of election; they were invaded by the 
Weſtminſter Scrutiny they loved juries ; they 
were attacked by the India Bill: they hated the 
French 'AS their natural enemies; they were 
e with them by the Commercial Treaty : ' 
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We now take farewel of theſe 51 
Would to heaven that the diſcuſſion of them 
may ſerve any uſeful purpoſe ! Would to hea- 
ven that it may induce the people to examine 
theſe meaſures themſelves ! Why ſhould: not 
they? Let them ſtudy their own liberties.— | 
Let them ſee how their rights have been man- 
tained, Let them know who are their enemies, 
for the moment approaches when CL cf 
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they reyered the majeſty of the people, uy 
majeſty was inſulted bythe Regency Bill. 
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NEW Pynpicarions,. 
Prixyed for, 375 Ripcwax, No, Ly: - York Street, 
1 85 St. James's Square, IG 2 3 
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-ETTERS on LOVE, MARRIAGE, and 3 


AL K '# 1 Arn 


"os A ADULTBRY, ga the Ear, of 


Ex TER. Price 28. 6 
e TRIAL oF AVARREN-HASTINGS 2080 


2 Ia Govttnot General of Bengal, before the Court 


Peers in Weſtminſter Hall,- for Ehgh. Crimes and 
deameanors in India. Part the Eirſt, 38. 6d, and 
l 68. Or ti in Boards, 108. 
Var che Third, O Part iſ 01 Vol. II. Price 38. 6d. W. 
#.*. This, is the 79 5 Publication which records 
mis; intereſting and molt important Event, in which 
is given the Shele of the Evidence delivered at the 
Bat of chat auguſt Tribunal, and the Jo at 
full Length of Mr. Burke, Mr. Ms, 3 by 
Mr. Adam, Mt. Anſtruther, Hon, T. 3 


X. B. Sheridan, Eſq. 


N. B. This Trial was taken in Notes, and ar- 
by a Barriſter of the firſt Abilities. Thoſe 
Gentlemen who have ſent the firſt Part to India, 
may have the ſecond ſeparate. 
- ALETTER TO THE KING, in which the 
Conduct of Mr. LENOX and the MINISTER, i in 
the Affair of Honour with His Royal Highneſs the 
DUKE of YORK, is fully conſidered, by THEO- 
_PHILUS SWIFT, Eſq. Fourth Edition, Price | 
Is. 6d, 
On the Publication of this Pamphlet, Colonel 


Lenox called out Mr. Swift; and obtaining the firſt 


Fire, wounded him; but did not ade him to re- 
tract the Contents of the Letter. 

An AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT of the Duet 
LE THEOPHILUS SWIFT, Eſq. and Mr. 
LENOX, containing the whole of the Correſpon- 
_ dence between Mr. Swift, tbat Gentleman, and 
Col. Phipps, Who was Second to Mr. Lenox; in a 
Leger addrefled to Sir William Auguſtus Brown, 


Ban. 8 80 to Mr. Swift. 
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